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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 
An American Tale. 
’ BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 10.) 


CHAPTER III. 


The shock which this disastrous occur- 
rence occasioned to my mother, was the | 


foundation of a disease which carried her, || 
My bro- | 


in a few months, to the grave. 
ther and myself were children at this time 
and were now reduced to the condition of | 


orphans. The property which our parents § furnishe 


left was by no means inconsiderable. It |} 


was entrusted to faithful hands, till we 
Mean- | 


while, our education was assigned to a | 


should arrive at a suitable age. 


maiden aunt who resided in the city, and || 
whose tenderness made us in a short time | 
cease to regret that we had lost a mother. 

The years that succeeded were tranquil | 
and happy. Our lives were molested by | 


few of those cares that are incident to child- |! 


hood. 


was mingled with resolution and steadfast- | 


ness. 
treme of rigour orlenity. Our social plea- || 
sures were subject to no unreasonable re- 
straints. me were soon teen in most | 


saved from the corruption and tyranny 
colleges and boarding-schools. 


ffom the children of our owned Be-| 
tween one of these and my brother, there || 
quickly grew the most affectionate intimacy. | 
Her name was Catherine Pleyel. 


> || tendence. 


3y accident more than design, the | 
indulgence aud yielding temper of our aunt | 


She seldom deviated into either ex- | 


She was | posed to have only new delights in store. | siderate, and thoughtful. 





|'only prescribed to us the same pursuits, | called, from the name of the first possessor, 
but allowed us to cultivate them together. |, Mettingen. I can scarcely account for my 

Every day added strength to the triple | tefusing to take up my abode with him, 
We gradually with- unless it were from a disposition to be an 
Self-denial, sea- 


| bonds that united us. 
drew ourselves from the society of others, | economist of pleasure. 
land found every moment irksume that was i sonably exercised, is one means of enhane- 
‘not devoted to each other. My brother’s \ing our gratifications. 1 was, beside, de- 
advange in age made no change in our! sirous of administering a fund, and regulat- 
It was determined that his pro- || ing a household of my own. The short 
| fession should be agriculture. His fortune | distance allowed us to exchange visits as 
,exempted him from the necessity of per || || often as we pleased. The walk from one 
sonal labour. The task to be performed |, mansion to the other was no undelightful 


| by him was nothing more than superin- | prelude to our interviews. I was some- 
The skill that was demanded , times their visitant, and they, as frequent- 


‘situation. 





| by this, was merely theoretical, and was | ly, were my guests. 
d by casual inspection, or by closet Our education had been modelled by no 


The attention that was paid to this | religious standard. We were left to the 


|| Study. 
' subject did not seclude him for any long ‘guidance of our own understanding, and 


‘time from us, on whom time had no other | the casual impressions which society might 
|| effect than to augfii@nt our impatience in || ™4Ke upon us. My friend’s temper, as 
ithe absence of each other and of him.— | well as my own, exempted us from much 
Our tasks, our walks, our music, were sel- | anxiety on this account. It must not be 


dom performed but in each other’s com- || Supposed that we were without religion, 
|, but with us it was the product of lively feel- 


\ ings, excited by reflection on our own hap- 
piness, and by the grandeur of external na- 

jture. We sought not a basis for our faith, 
in the weighing of proofs, and the dissec- 
Our devotion was a mixed 


| pany. 

It was easy to see that Catherine and | 
my brother were born for each other.— 
|The passion which they mutually enter- 
| tained, quickly broke those bounds which | 

nein: T tion of creeds. 
ais jand casual sentiment, seldom verbally ex- 
| pressed, or solicitously sought, or carefully 
retained. In the midst of present enjoy- 
>| ment, ho thought was bestowed on the fu- 
lture. As a consolation in calamity, reli- 
}gion is dear. But calamity was yet ata 
But the task T sta distance, and its only tendency was to 
. — ||heighten enjoyments which needed not 
| ‘The felicity of that period was “marred by | this addition to satisfy every craving. 


'|no gloomy anticipations. ‘The ee My brother’s situation was somewhat 
| the present, was serene. 


Time was sup-| different. His deportment was grave, con- 
I will not say 


| extreme youth had set to it; 
were made or extorted, and their union w 
|| postponed only till my brother had passed | 
his KES A The ogee lapse of two 





rich, beautiful, and contrived to blend the | I mean not to dwell on previous incidents | whether he was indebted to sublimer views 


most bewitching softness with the most ex- | 1 longer than is necessary to illustrate or ex- for this disposition. 


uberant vivacity. The tie by which my | 
brother and she were united, seemed to add | 
force to the love which | bore her, and}, 
which was amply returned. Between her ' 
and myself, there was every circumstance 
tending to produce and foster friendship.— 
Our sex and age were the same. We lived | 
within sight of each other’s abode. Our} 
tempers were remarkably congenial, and 


the superintendents of our education not | 


Human life, in his 
| plain the great events that have since h: ape | | ‘opinion, was made up of changeable ele- 
pened. The nuptial day at length arrived meats, and the principles of duty were not 

| My brother took possession of the house in easily unfolded. The future, either as an- 

which he was born, and here the long pro- terior, or subsequent to death, was a scene 
|| tracted marriage was solemnized. | | that required some preparation and _provi- 

I My father’s property was equally di- sion to be made for it. These positions 
_vided between us. A neat dwelling, situ- | we could not deny, but what distinguished 

| ated on the bank of the river, three quar- | him was a propensity to ruminate on these 
ters of a mile from my brother's, was now|| truths. ‘The images that visited us were 
occupied by me. ‘These domains were 4 blithsome and gay, but those with which he 
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was most familiar were of an opposite hue. 
They did not generate affliction and fear, 
but they diffused\pver his behaviour a cer- 
tain air of forethought and sobriety. The 
principal effect of this temper was visible 
in his features andtones. These, in gene- 





| This was the place of resort in the even- 
‘ings of summer. Here we sung, and talk- 
led, and read, and occasionally banqueted. 
Every joyous and tender scene most dear 
to my memory, is connected with this edi- 
fice. Here the performances of our mu- 





ral, bespoke a sort of thrilling melancholy. | 


I searcely ever knew him to laugh. He 
never accompanied the lawless mirth of his 
companions with more than a smile, but 
his conduct was the same as ours. 

He. partook of our occupations and 
amusements with a zeal not less than ours, 
but of a different kind. The diversity in 
our temper was never the parent of discord, 
and was scarcely a topic of regret. The 
scene was variegated, but not tarnished or 
disordered by it. It hindered the element 
in which we moved from stagnating. Seme 
agitation and concussion is requisite to the 
due exercise of human understanding. In 
his studies, he pursued an austerer and 
He was much con- 





amine the ground of his belief, to settle the 
relation between motives and actions, the 
criterion of merit, and the kinds and pro- 
perties of evidence. 

There was an obvious resemblance be- 
tween him and my father, in their concep- 
tions of the importance of certain topics, 
and in the light in which the vicissitudes 
of human life were accustomed to be view- 
ed. Their characters were similar, but 
the mind of the son was enriched by 
science, and embellished with literature. 

The temple was no longer assigned to 
its ancient use. From an Italian adven- 
turer, who erroneously imagined that he 
coald find employment for his skill, and 
sale for his sculptures in America, my bro- 
ther had purchased a bust of Cicero. He 
professed to have copied this piece from 
an antique, dug up with his own hands, in 
the environs of Modena. 
his assertions we were not qualified to 
‘judge; but the marble was pure and po- 
lished, and we were contented to admire 
the performance, without waiting for the 
sanetion of connoisseurs. We hired the 
same artist to hew a suitable pedestal from 
a neighbouring quarry. This was placed 
in the temple, and the bust rested upon it, 
Opposite to this was a harpsichord, shel- 


Of the truth of 


sical and poetical ancestor were rehearsed. 
Here my brothér’s children received the ru- 
diments of their education; here a thou- 
sand conversations, pregnant with delight 
and improvement, took place; and here 
the social affections were accustomed to 
expand, and the tear of delicious sympathy 
to be shed. 


My brother was an indefatigable student. 














‘rous, but the chief objcct of his veneration 
was Cicero. 
ning and rehearsing his preductions. To 
understand them was not sufficient. He 
was anxious to discover the gestures and 
cadences with which they ought to be de- 











|The authors whom he read were nume-| 
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| Was an inexhaustible fund of entertain. 
| ment. 





His residence was at the same distance 
\| below the city as ours was above, but there 
| seldom passed a day without our being fa. 
|| voured with a visit. My brother and he 
! were endowed with the same attachment 
| to the Latin writers; and Pleyel was not 
| behind his friend in his knowledge of the 
| history and metaphysics of religion. Their 
creeds, however, were in many respects 
opposite. Where one discovered only con- 
firmations of his faith, the other could find 
nothing but reasons for doubt. Moral ne- 
| cessity, and Calvinistic inspiration, were 
| the props on which my brother thought 
| proper to repose. . Pleyel was the cham- 





He was never tired of con-|| pion of intellectual liberty, and rejected all 


‘guidance but that of his reason. Their 
‘discussions were frequent, but, being ma- 
| naged with candour as well as with skill, 
they were always listened to by us with 





livered. He was very scrupulous in select- 
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occupation consisted in embellishing his 
rhetoric with all the proprieties of gesticu- 
lation and utterance. 


Not contented with this, he was diligent 
in settling and restoring the purity of the 
text. For this end, he collected all the 

editions and commentaries that could be 
| procured, and employed months of severe 
|study in exploring and comparing them. 
| He never betrayed more satisfaction than 
| when he made a discovery of this kind. 


| It was not till the addition of Henry 
Pleyel, my friend’s only brother, to our 
society, that his passion for Roman elo- 
quence was countenanced and fostered by 
a sympathy of tastes. This young man 
| had been some years in Europe. We had 
separated at a very early age, and he was 
now returned to spend the remainder of his 
days among us. 


Our circle was greatly enlivened by the 
| accession of anew member. His conver- 
sation abounded with novelty. His gaiety 
was almost boisterous, but was capable of 
yielding to a grave deportment, when the 
occasion required it. His discernment was 
acute, but he was prone to view every ob- 
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avidity and benefit. 

Pleyel, like his new friends, was fond of 
music and poetry. Henceforth our con- 
certs consisted of two violins, a harpsi- 
chord, and three voices. We were fre 
quently reminded how much happiness 
depends upon society. This new friend, 
though, before his arrival, we were sensi- 
|| ble of no vacuity, could not now be spared. 
| His departure would occasion a void which 
‘nothing could fill, and which would pro- 
| duce insupportable regret. Even my bro- 
ther, though his opinions were hourly as- 
sailed, and even the divinity of Cicero con- 
tested, was captivated with his friend, and 
laid aside some part of his ancient gravity 
at Pleyel’s approach. 

[ To be continued.] 
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ANECDOTE, 
From the Memoirs of Voltaire. 

The court of Berlin was to go into 
mourning upon the death of some prince, 
whose name I forget; but as it was for 
one night only, Voltaire did not care to be 
at the expense of a new suit of black; 
therefore he had recourse toa friend of his, 
a wine merchant in the city, who lent him 
his coat, which, however, as he was a cor- 
pulent man, and Voltaire slender to an ex- 
cess, was by no means fitting. In order to 
remedy this, when our poet reached his 








ject merely as supplying materials for 
mirth. His conceptions were ardent, but | 


\lodgings, he bid his servant carry it toa 


taylor in order to be taken in at the sides: 
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ludicrous, and his memory, aided, as he || but the footman or the taylor mistaking the 


tered by a temporary roof from the weather. || honestly acknowledged, by his invention, |! orders, it was so cut as to make it impossi- 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE GERMAN WAR. 1 nity to inquire who was the possessor ¢ 
At the time when the English army ! it, when he was answered Captain Dubois. 
dently sent it back the next morning, at! were encamped along the banks of the | The name Dubois did not sound ver, 
the same time informing the King of what, w eser, the commander-in-chief sent one | agreeably in the ears of our aid-de-camp 
had been dene. The wine-merchant scon | of his aids-de-camp,' with orders to all the | He knew it was French; and he concluded 
came to inform Voltaire, that it had been ) different colonels of the regiments under it that an Enelish officer would not be a vers 


altered, so as to make it eutirely impossi-| his cammand: and as the camp was ex-|, welcome guest to a French one, at a time 


ble for him to put it on, and he therefore | tended to the distance of five miles at least, | when the two nations were at war with 
expected to be paid for it. ‘The poet for! from one extremity to the other, the aid-|/each other. However, he trusted that the 
some time regarding him with surprise, in-| de.camp lost his way, and unfortunately | natural politeness of the French would not 
sisted that the coat was not cut too little,! fell in with a reconnoitering party of the | sufier them to use even an enemy with in- 
but that he was grown too big for the coat. enemy, before he was aware of it. He) civility. When he was showed into the 
This answer by no means pleased the a was imamediately called upon to surrender | Tom, he was received by a lady sitting on 
chant, and it was agreed en both sides to || himself a prisoner: but as he was sensible | # sopha, with a table before her, on which 
refer it tothe King. As his majesty had |! that the orders he had about him would | was a book, and two wax tapers. Mrs. 
been apprized of what should happen, he | make a discov ery of our General’s inten- | Dubois was neither young nor handsome : 
was sitting with two of his physicians!’ tions to the enemy, he determined to lose |, but she had a certain sensibility of coun- 
when the plaintiff and defendant were in-| his life, rather than be taken: and when | tance, and an aflable manner in her be- 
troduced before him. The wine-merchant || an officer rode up towards him. to receive | Haviour, which seldom fails to captivate a: 
was desired to try on the coat before he | his submission, he drew a pistol, and shot |? time of life when beauty is no more. 

opened his cause; in this dress he told the | him through the head. He was directly It was this kind of frankness in Mrs. 
whoJe story, and was heard by his judges | pursued by a party of light horse; but the |) Dubois’ conversation that induced the 
with the utmost patience and gravity.—| fleetness of an English hunter, and the sud- | aid- “de-camp to give her a true detail of 


ble to be let out again. However our poet | 
figured in it for the night, and very confi- || 





When he had concluded, Voltaire began 
his defence, insisted that the man had got 
a dropsy, berangued upon the corpulency 
of the wine-merchant, and finished by en- 


den shutting in of the day, soon made him | 
invisible to his pursuers. When he found | 


| 
| 


treating the physicians present, to take the} that night. It was by this time totally 


poor man ’s disorder into consideration, as 
he was so much a greater object of pity, as 


dark ; not a single ray of light from either | 
moon or stars appeared to direct him on 





himself clear of his enemies, he began to | 
think where he should take up his quarters | 


he was insensible of his distress. The his way ; and to mend his situation, he| 


judges seemed greatly touched with the) had all the reason in the world to suppose 


latter part of the poet’s harangue, and, that he was then in a part of the country” 


refused to hear the merchant, who was’ that was possessed by the enemy. 

earnest in his endeavours to reply. It w as) With these uncomfortable reflections 
unanimously concluded by all present, that | ‘about him, he at length resowed to give 
the man was hydropical, and the troc: .r, | up his own judgment (as many benighited | 
the instrument with which he was to be travellers have done before him, with suc- 


tapped, was instantly brandished 


eyes by one of the physicians, while he, a weary step, brought bim within sight of 
a English camp. 


was incapable of making a retreat, being | an object, which at last turned out to be 


' 


pinioned by the tightness of the coat.— | white house, with green shutters. Our: 


However, when the King had sufficiently, aid-de-camp dismounted, and leading his) 
enjoyed his distress, he gave him a purse | horse towards the rails that surrounded the 
of ten guineas, in order to buy a new suit, || court-yard, he hallowed two or three times, | 
and Voltaire was left in peaceable pos- | when a Swiss porter made his appearance 
session of the old. With such domestic | with a candle in his hand, and inquired | 
amusements as these, the King often re-| what was his business there at that un- 
laxed the features of wisdom, and frequent- t timely hour. The aid-de-camp told him 
ly, with those he loved, indulged such ley i-|) that he was an officer who had lost his 
ties as plodding dunces might be apt to call || way, and begged to be received into the 
folly. ‘ | house, or to be directed where he might 
sss) pass the night in safety. 

Solitude can ‘te well fitted, and fit right,|| The porter then went back into the 
but upon very few persons. They must/! house, and presently returned, opened the 
have knowledge enough of the world, to || gate, and desired the officer to walk in. 
see the follies of it; and virtues enough to}, He did so; and as he followed the por- 
despise all vanity. ter up to the house, he took that opportu- 
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his cess) to that of his horse, who after many | 


his evening’s expedition, without secreting 
‘from her the duty he had been upon, or 
| the circumstance of his having killed the 
officer who came to take him prison- 
‘er. In return, Mrs. Dubois as inge- 
‘nuously told him the most interesting par- 
| ticulars of her life ; from which he gathered 
that she had been the rich widow of a Ger- 
man gentleman, and was lately married to 
Mr. Dubois, a Captain in the French ser- 
|i vice. When the night was far advanced, 
that it was thought necessary for the aid- 
‘de-camp to retire to his bed-chamber, 
Mrs. Dubois took her leave, assuring him 
that one of her servants should be ready 
as early as he pleased in the morning, to 
conduct him into the road that led to the 
With a thousand expres 
sions of gratitude for all favours, he wished 
her good night, which he could not procure 
| for himself. Ele no sooner laid his head 
| upon his pillow, but a thousand disagree- 
1 able ideas crouded into his imagination.— 
He was distracted with thinking what con- 
| fusion must have been occasioned in the 
|army by the orders not being delivered ac- 
cording to the General’s intentions. He 
saw before his eyes a regiment in full 
march, to take possession of that ground 
which the corps that occupied it had no 
orders to quit. In another part of the 
camp a battalion was wheeling off to the 
right, which should have advanced to sup- 
port the column in the centre. But what 
gave him the most real concern (though 
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the action itself was commendable, being 
done for the good of the service) was the 
death of the officer, whose widow seemed 
to appear at his bed’s foot, with all the dis- 
traction in her countenance, which so ca- 
lamitous a disaster might be supposed to 
create. 

In this agitation of mind he remained till 
it was daylight, when he heard two small || 
raps at his chamber door, which, like the | 
tolling of the bell in Venice Preserved, \ 
seemed to summon him to immediate ex- 
ecution. It was with some difficulty that 
he said, Come in. It proved to be Mrs. | 
Dubois’s maid, who came to tell him that | 
her mistress begged to see him for a mo-| 
ment before he left the house. He hur-| 
ried on his clothes and went directly to) 
Mrs. Dubois, whom he found wringing her) 
hands and tearing her hair, in all the ago- 
ny of grief. When her burst of passion | 
was over, our aid-de-camp expressed the 
utmost concern at seeing her in so distress-; 
ful a situation, and offered to serve her with. 
his life and fortune. I want neither, Sir, 
says she, though you are the innocent au- 
thor of all my sorrow; and though you, 
have destroyed my peace of mind for ever, | 
yet as you did but your duty, I must for-. 
give you. Read that fatal scroll (giving 
him a letter) and then fly from my sight 
for ever. The aid-de-camp devoured as it | 
were, the paper with his eyes, and read | 
with extreme horror, a very precise and 
particular account of his killing her hus-. 
band, Captain Dubois. The letter fell 
from his hands, and he attempted to speak, | 
which she prevented by waving her hand 
as a signal for his departure, and he obey-. 
ed. He found a servant waiting at the 
gate to attend him on his way. He. 
mounted his horse with a sigh, and fol-. 
lowing his guide, he arrived in a few hours | 
at the English camp, sick of himself, and. 
weary of the world. 








EARL OF MORTON 


We are induced to republish the follow- | 
ing Biography of the Earl of Morton, from 
an Edinburgh Magazine, on account of bis. 
bearing so conspicuous a part in the inci- | 
dents of a late popular romance. Our 
readers will thus be able to discover the 
historical accuracy with which the author 
of the Abbott relates prominent facts, and | 
to estimate his talents in portraying the | 
most difficult characters, 





“ James Douglas, Earl of * Morton, and 
Regent of Scotland, was second son of Sir 
George Douglas of Pinky, brother to 
Archibald Earl of Angus, by Elizabeth, 


‘daughter and sole heir of David Douglas 


of Pittendrich. He was at first educated 
in a manner suitable to his rank ; but, upon 
his father’s being obliged to retire into Eng- 
land, his education was wholly neglected ; 

for King James V. had so great an ani- 
‘mosity against the Earl of Angus, Sir 
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| fly into os Eesland, on account of the part 
which he had in the death of David Rizzio, 
her majesty’s French secretary, on the 8th 
of March, 1566. But he soon procured 
his pardon, by means of the Earl of Both. 
well, though he was never admitted again 
to any degree of favour with the Queen, 
However, he had so great a share in the 
confidence of Bothwell, that the latter 
opened to him his design of murdering the 








King, and requested his assistance in it ; 


George Douglas, and all their friends, that | which he represented as an act that meer 


Mr. Douglas, Sir George’s son, was forced | 
to live privately with a friend in the north | 
of Scotland; and in order to conceal him- 
self the more effectually, assumed the 
name of Innes, and served a gentleman 
there in the quality of a steward or cham- 
berlain for many years. But his father and 
‘other relations being restored after the 
|death of King James V. Mr. Douglas 
appeared under his proper character, and 


soon after married the Lady Mary Douglas, | 
second daughter of James Earl of Morton, | 


and had the honour as well as the estate of 
the family settled on him and his heirs by 
that Earl; and upon this marriage imme- 
diately became master of Morton. In 
1544, he held out the castle of Dalkeith 
till after the battle of Pinky, when he was 
obliged to surrender it, and was carried 
prisoner to England ; and upon his return 
home, continued in a retired course of life 
till the year 1553, when, upon the death 
of his father-in law, he came to the title 
and full possession of the Earldom of Mor- 
ton, and was one of the first peers who ex- 
erted themselves in supporting the reforma- 
tion of religion, and preserving the liber- 
ties of the kingdom during the regency of 
the Queen mother. And, as soon as the 
French were expelled the countgy hy the 
assistance of the English, he was; together 
with the Earl of Glencairn, sent by the 
Parliament ambassador to England, to re- 
turn thanks to Queen Elizabeth for her 
seasonable supplies, and to establish a firm 
peace between the two kingdoms. During 
this embassy, the Earl fixed himself so 
highly in the favour of that princess, that 
her friendship towards him Continued to the 
last ; though it is not improbable, that her 
zeal for him might contribute to his ruin. 
“In 1561, upon Queen Mary’s :eturn 
from France, he was appointed one of the 
privy-council, and, on the 7th of January, 
1563, lord high chancellor ; which post he 


i held for two years, when he was forced to 


| prove highly acceptable to the Queen as 


well as to himself. But the Earl of Mor. 
‘ton, detesting the motion, retused to en- 


| gage in the affair, unless he had an order 


under her Majesty’s own hand for his secu- 
‘rity; and was actually at the distance of 
twentymiles from the place where that 
shocking tragedy was acted. He employed 
likewise his utmost efforts to bring Bothwell 
to punishmert ; upon whose marriage with 
the Queen, he entered into an association 
with others of the nobility for the preser- 
vation of the young prince, and, upon her 
| Majesty’s resignation of the government, 
was restored to his post of lord high chan- 
_cellor, November the 11th, 1567, and the 
year following appointed one of the com- 
/missioners for the King of Scots, to treat 
| with Queen Elizabeth’s deputies concern- 
‘ing the reasons of the deposing Queen 
Mary. After this, the Earl had the prin- 
_ cipal management of all affairs in Scotland ; 
and upon the death of the Earl of Marr, 
was on the 27th of November, 1572, elect- 
(ed regent of the kingdom; and having de- 
feated all his enemies, settled a profound 
| peace at home, contracted a strict alliance 
| with England, took care to recover and 
manage to the best advantage the revenue 
of the-Grewereumtt; by his conduct in gene- 
ral, gained both love and reverence to him- 
self, with the reputation of a very wise pru- 
dent Governor. 

* But it was not long before he came 
to luse much of the good opinion that had 
been conceived of him, by the methods 
which he took to enrich himself. He be- 
gan with the church ;. the clergy, who had 
reposed a confidence in him, having been 
induced to resign to him the thirds of their 
livings. To gain this point, he bad en- 
gaged, that they should have their stipends 
paid with less trouble than. before; and 
that if, after all, they should happen to dis- 
like the new method of payment, he would 
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restore them to their former condition.—- 
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The thirds being put into his hands, he re- 


solved to make his own adeuhiins of it. || 1 


For this purpose, he assigned three or four 
churches to one minister, without increas. 
ing his stipend; and, as for the readers, | 
their allowance was mean to a degree of | 
scandal. But this was only a small part of | 
his scheme for amassing wealth; since he 
left no means unattempted for that end, | 
which drew upon him the general hatred | 
and envy; so that growing at last very un- 
easy in his government, he thought proper 


to resign the regency, in March 1578.—) 


This step of his was certainly a very im- 
prudent one; for, being thus divested of | 


power, he soon found himself exposed to | 
all the designs of his enemies, who pur-| 


sued his destruction with unrelenting ri- 
gour; charging him, among other things, 
with a secret correspondence with Queen | 
Elizabeth. At last, in December 15580, | 
he was committed to prison, upon an ac- 

cusation of having been an accessary in’ 
the murder of the King’s father; and tho’ 
the Queen of England interposed on his 
behalf, by her ambassador Sir Thomas 
Randolph, yet he was brought to his trial, | 
on the first of June 1581, and condenmed 
to die. He confessed the next day to the} 
ministers, who were sent to him from the | 
king, that upon his return from England, | 


whither he had fled after David Rizzio’s | 


Earl of Bothwell had) 


assassination, the 


proposed to him the murder of his majes- }, 


ty’s father; urging, that the queen was de- 
termined upon it, from the resentment she | 
had conceived against him, for Rizzio’s 
death, above all the rest of the actors in it. 
That his answer was, That, being newly 
relieved from one great trouble, he would |, 


not_willingly involve himself in another, | ‘much as to hurt the interest of our families, | 
nor have any share inthe present business: P OPA TIVaNs Of THE Powe” Bi OVNteT wn ; , 


That, upon Bothwell’s insisting, that the | 


Queen would have it done, he required to | 
see her majesty’s hand-writing for that pur- 


pose, which was never produced; and, if 
it had, he was resolved to have abandoned 
Scotland till better times. That he knew 
indeed of his cousin Archibald Douglas’s 
being engaged in the murder, before it was 
committed, as well as after; and therefore 
could not deny, that he had foreknown and 
concealed the same. But to whom should 
he have revealed’ it, since the King, though 
he had been advertised of the danger, 
would have never believed it? Upon this 
coufession, his sentence was changed from 


hanging | to beheading; which was executed | 
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most eminent part of the tolbooth. His || alleviate the distresses of another, than to 
|| body lying for several hours covered only, 
| with an old blue cloak, not one person ap- | | 
| pearing upon the sles to shew his grati- | more confounded than at the routs of per- 
| tude for any past favour, or to express the |, Sons of distinction, or the private parves of 
| least sign of regret for his misfortune.— || the great; where the loser of a thousand 
} Never was there seen a more remarkable | pieces shall have the character of a gene- 
instance of the mutability of fortune. He, | rous spirited fellow, added to his indiscre- 
who a few years before had been reve-||tion and extravagance; when possibly his 
| renced of all men, and feared as a King, j only motive to risk so great a sum, was a 
abounding in wealth, honour, and number i scandalous design upon the pockets of his 
of iriends, was now at his death forsaken | acquaintance, or the person of some giddy 
1 i by all. He was ofa graceful person and | agreeable woinan of quality. 
countenance, though of a low stature; and, 


i the same day, aud his head fixed upon the || ‘tion, and less the effect of an inclination to 
\ 
1 


_arrogate an idle importance to ourselves. 
The signification of these terms is uever 


| 
| 
i| 


Generosity and extravagance are neither 
of singular courage, of which he gave many | confined to persons or circumstances, to 
proofs during the civil troubles ; ; wise and | degrees or situations; the same openness 
able for government; a lover of justice, lof temper, the same benevolence of dispo- 
order, and policy; but inclined to covet- ‘sition, is as strongly seen in the gift of a 
-ousness, which is supposed to have arisen) guinea from a tradesman, as the present of 
‘from the necessities which he struggled (a hundred from a coronet: and the same 
-|| with in his younger years; and too much extravagance is equally apparent in the 
! addicted to sensual pleasures, which he ac- | humble chaise, or pair of cattle, of the one 
| knowle ong at his death with great re as the most sumptuous equipage, or un- 


| 
| morse.” 


\] 
| 
} 
| 


! paid for finery of the shes 








— In short, though the motive constitutes 





1 ‘the action, the manner is what must al- 
GENEROSITY AND EXTRAVAGANCE. | . : “ : 
\w ays determine the appellation. Genero- 


In the general confusion of words and | “sity may sometimes lead a man into un- 
‘meanings, I do not remember any more ! guarded lengths, that deviate into extrava- 
frequently misunderstood than generosity | gance; and extravagance may be so criti- 
and extravagance: the unthinking part of | cally situated, as to pass in its turn for ge- 
| mankind are apt to annex the same idea to | nerosity ; but reason and experience are 
both the terms, without the least regard to ‘the only criterions by which we must 
| the application of either. judge; and from what we are acquainted 
By generosity we should understand, in | with in the position of affairs, or the tem- 
| my opinion, the most exalted feelings of the’ pers of mankind, we may easily form an 
soul at the distress of another, and a bene- | opinion of either, and do justice to the ori- 
volent readiness to relieve, without break- 1 ginal motives of both. 
ing it upon our own circumstances, so, Se 


DURE OF VENDOME. 
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| gation upon any body else. } tinued series of misfortunes by the loss of 

There are, however, some other species | the battle of Oudenarde, the t 
of generosity ; such as the forgiving an in- | Lisle, Ghent, and Bruges, a general mur- 
jury, promoting the interest of an enemy,) mur ran among the officers of the French 
or vindicating the reputation of a friend,) forces, as well as the common men.— 
which throw the highest lustre on the dig- | Those of the Duke of Vendome’s division 
nity of human nature: but as these are ne-| imputed their misfortunes to the Duke of 
ver understood as actions of extravagance, 1 Burgundy’s councils ; who, upon their side, 
there is no very great necessity of being | charged all upon the Duke of Vendome. 
particular in the mention of them. l ‘One of the Duke of Burgundy’s, in particu- 

Extravagance, I fancy, we may term an jj lar, said to Vendome, “ See, Sir, the con- 
absolute unconcern for our circumstanees, || sequence of your never going to mass; to 
and a total indifference in the distribution || this we must ascribe all our misfortunes.” 
of our favours; as the obligations we con-||* Do you think, then,” replied the Duke 
|| fer, are not so much the consequence of a|jcontemptuously, “ that Marlborough goes 
‘) benevolent lieart as a a th ioughtless disposi- | to mass oftener than I?” 


taking of 


























»wrentieas family. He wenPto Tis house, 
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ANECDOTE OF SHENSTONE. 


Shenstone was one day walking through | 


his romantic retreats, in company with his | 
Delia (her real name was Wilmot); they | 
were going towards the bower which he 
made sacred to the ashes of Thomson, our | 
harmonious countryman. “ Would to 
heaven (said Shenstone, pointing to the 
trees) that Delia could be happy in the 
midst of these rustic avenues!” He would 
have gone on, but was interrupted. A 
person rushed out of a thicket, and pre- 


\, 
| 





senting a pistol to his breast, demanded 
his money. Shenstone was surprised, and 
Delia fainted. “ Money, says he, is not 
worth struggling for, You cannot be 
poorer than lam. Unhappy man, (says 
he, throwing him his purse) take it, and 
fly as quick as possible.” The man did 
so. He threw his pistol into the water, 
and in a mement disappeared. Shenstone 


ordered the footboy, who followed behind 
them, to pursue the robber at a distance, 





| Smmortal benevolence! the richest gem || of Carrachi’s high reputation, told the pope 


ve? _ . housand cro. aaunel ! . 
‘that adorns the human soul! Without thee, that two thousand crowns would do very 


“ . . a hea 0} Ps) now | lis "my se) . 
kings are poor; and in thy possession, the well, though he knew in his conscience, 


beggar is immensely rich ! 9 


| that an hundred thousand would harly be 
! — . . rie ts os 
; +1 ii sufficient equivalent. ‘The silly pontif® lis. 
In vain we crown the conqueror with | Reient eq 2 eat mate ha nti lis 
1 || tene is adviser 3 and Carrachi, hearine 
‘laurels, and the slayer of thousands with j tened to bi PST rr 2 SR Ve chi, hearing 
‘immortality The real hero is seldom \| ol this unjust transaction, Was so enraged 
| : - ink eeetad end | that he swore by his maker, that he would 
found in the field; he lives peacetu a . ata ~ 

- F aes Te ii be revenged bota of the pope and his ad- 
retired, in the calm walks of private life. |)" v wav See 
be ‘ | viser. He set out immediately for Naples, 


; 








ee = "|, and, having no money, was obliged to travel 
HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. Yon foot. 

To the insurrection which happened in|} The first stage that he stopped at was a 

‘Ireland in 1642, orders were given to the |) wretched village, called Piperno, where 





Earl of Ormond, and Sir James Coote, |: the fatigues of his journey, and the vexa- 
| oe ere Ee Pe ‘ . ee 
who commanded the king’s troops there,'| tion of his mind, threw him into along and 


} > v val > 7s) lors ! . . te ° A 
of the rebels. Coote executed these orders || the poor artist’s misfortunes, his landlord 


rigorously ; Ormond, with more humanity | grew very insolent, taking every opportu- 
| and prudence, yet with a severity suflicient | nity of teazing him for money. Carrachi 
to afford the rebel leaders a pretence for), was Jong at a loss how to pacify bis rude 


jcomplaint. Lord Gormanstone, (a rebel!) hosts but at last thought of the following 


‘to pillage, burn, and destroy the countries |, dangerous fit of sickness. To complete 





and observe whither he went. In two 
hours time the boy returned, and informed 
his master, that he followed him to Aales- 
Owen, where he lived: that he went to 
the very door of his house, and peeped 
through the key-hole; that as soon as the 
man entered, he threw the purse on the 
ground, and addressing himself to his wife, 
“ Take (says he) the deay-bought price of 
my honesty ;” then taking two of his chil- 
dren, one on each knee, he said to them, 
** I have ruined my soul, to keep you from 
Starving ;” and immediately burst into a 
flood of tears. You know how this tale 
of distress would affect Shenstone. He 
inquired after the man’s character, and 
found that he was a labourer, honest and 
industrious, but oppressed by want and a 


where the man kneeled down at his feet, 
and implored mercy. Shenstone carried 
him home, to assist at the buildings and 
other improvements which made himself 
so poor; and I am told, when Shenstone 
died, that this labourer wet his grave with 
the true tears of gratitude. 

* You have this story as I heard it related ; 
and my heart assures me it is true. You 
see by this how easily-an evil action may 
come from a good principle. I am per- 
suaded there are many honest men who 
suffer death without deserving it: and so, 
probably, would this man too, had he 


robbed any other man than the beuevolent 
Shenstone. 


| and children.” 


y Pope Paul IIT. asked his favourite Giosep- 


soe remonstrated by letter against his) exnedient, which, he apprehended, would 
| proceedings : ul continued, he threatened | at once satisfy the inn-keeper, and his own 
| Ormond, that his wife and children should | resentment against the pope. He had re- 


answer for it. The reply of Ormond to) 


course to his pencil and colours, drew ona 
this threat, is worthy to be recorded. He) 


“|| piece of a broken chest an ass of a mon- 
‘wrote to Gormanstone, reproached him}! 


; my || strous size, and magnificently accoutred, 
‘with his disloyalty, vindicated himself, and 


' ars 
; : , } and decorated with the ignorant pontifi’s 
declared his resolution of prosecuting the | The driver of this beast was pro- 


arms. 
\Tebels at the hazard of wee hing dear to| portionally large and tall, representing to 
him in pursuance of his king’s commands. the life the envious Gioseppino. 
|“ My wife and children (said he) are in|} py¢ picture being finished, Carrachi 


‘your power; should they receive any in- | advised his landlord to set it up instead of 
Jury from men, I shall never revenge it on \the old sign-post of his inn. This being 


: etaree ss -. 
| women and children; this would be not done, the novelty of the painting drew the 
| hal ~J 4 H y } . 
| only base and unchristian, but infinitely | eyes of travellers, and occasioned a very 
beneath the value, at which I rate my wife | considerable quantity of meney to be spent 


‘inthe house. Many of them being well 
acquainted with Gioseppino, soon guessed 
Anecdote of the painter Annibal Carrachi.|\ the true reason for his portrait’s being 
'—Among the beautiful paintings at Rome, || placed there, and unravelled the whole de- 
‘none are more deservedly admired than|\sign of the emblem. 
those in the Farnesian gallery. They are 
executed in fresco, by Annibal Carrachi, 
and represent the amours of the gods and 
goddesses, with the history of Andromeda. 
All the paintings are so surprisingly beauti- 
‘ful, that the best judges are of opinion, 


that no gallery inthe universe can be com- 








This occasioned a 
great deal of mirth and laughter in Rome, 
at the expense of the pope and his wortliless 
favourite, whose excessive mortification is 
much easier imagined than expressed.— 
Thus the poor and injured painter found 
means to reward his landlord for his trouble 


and expense, and at the same time to mor- 
pared to this. But merit is not always pro- |j tify his enemies. 


perly rewarded. Carrachi experienced 
this; for, when the gallery was finished, 


Lord North exulting over Charles Fox 
on the news in an Extraordinary Gazette, 
of New-York being conquered, the patri- 
otic wit replied, * [t is a mistake, Sir; 


pino, otherwise Joseph d’Arpino, what re- 
ward the painter deserved for this admira- 
ble performance? D’Arpino, who was 








4 














bimself a painter, and extremely jealous 


New-York is nof conquered ; it is only, like 
‘the Ministry, abandoned /” 
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TO HOPE. 


Cerulean Hope, come !end thine aid, 

And pencil bright the pang that sears, 
Fliog thy warm tints to gild the shade 

That shrouds the heart bedew'd with tears. 


When fearful thoughts around us press, 
And storms the region of the heart— 
Or dives into its deep recess, 
And grasps it till the life-drops start. 


Oh! it is then we feel thy sway— 
Whose smile the rayless soul still cheers— 
Thou'lt tell to misery, “ Stand at bay” — 
And glad the heart bedew'd with tears. . 


When Fortune from her giddy round 
Has hurl'd us to the sluggish nave 
And scorns to smile, e’en one rebound— 
Then will thy banners proudly wave. 


Yes! round the heart, they'll proudly stream 
And wrap in bliss our harrowing tears, 

While revelling in Wealth’s sparkling dream 
Thou'it glad the heart bedew'd with tears, 


Tis thou alone adjourns distress 
And makes our sea of life serene— 
Can make misfortune seem the less, 
And silver every murky scene. 


But when our passions cease to rave, 
And we have ran our race of years, 
Thou it tell of wealth beyond the grave, 
Wealth for the heart bedew'd with tears. 


S. or New-York. 


—_—a 
From the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
WIND SIGHS. 


Heard'st thou that sobbing in the trees? 
That sigh, that speaks the heart’s disease ? 
What can this mystery mean! 
F turn me round—no form is here 
To breathe a sigh, or shed a tear; 
The stranger is unseen ! 


Young Zephyr was a rosy child, 
Born in thé vernal! tiowery Wild— 
That play time of the year; 
Elis mother, May, in those bright hours, 
Hung his young neck with ruddy flowers— 
Beset with dew drops clear! 


Charm’d by the beauty and the scent, 
Away the sportive urchin went— 

His mother knew not where ; 
In vain, with tears, she prest his stay— 
The little truant fled away, 

And spurn’d a parent's care. 


Twas thus he pass’d the vernal hours, 
Amidst the family of flowers— 
And where sve’er he went, 
*He piuck’d, at random, ev'ry bloom, 
Until his breath was all perfume, 
Thus rifled from the scent. 


Alike the rose’s ruddy face, 

®r lily, with a paler grace, 

The roving boy delights ! 
& 








He presses on the cheek a kiss— 
And, when he once imparts the bliss, 


The blushing virgin slights. 


But, these delights to Zephyr dear, 
Hiow short and transient they appear ! 
Now winter ruies the plain; 
He finds not, in his rambling hours, 
Of all the family of flowers, 
One raddy cheek remain. 


To every leafless branch he flies, 
And, stranger, hence these mouraful sighs, 
Che flow ry trtbes are gone: 
Young Zephyr seeks them here and there, 
And with a face of deep despair, 
He sighs! and passes on. 


HAPPY LIFE. 
BY JOSEPH WARTON. 


Welcome content, from roofs of fretted gold, 
From Persian sofas and the gems of Ind, 
Krom courts and camps and crouds, 
Fled to my cottage mean! 
Meek virgin, wilt thou deign with me to sit, 
In peusive pleasure by my glimmering fire, 
And with calm smile despise 
The loud world’s distaut din ? 
As from the piny mountain’s topmost cliff, 
Some wand'ring hermit sage hears unconcern’d 
Far in the vale below, 
The thund'ring torrent burst! 


Teach me, good Heaven! the gilded chains of vice, 


To break, to study independent ease, 
Pride, pomp, and power to shun, 
Those fatal Sirens fair, 


That rob‘d like eastern queens sit on high thrones, 


And beckoning every thirsty traveller, 
Their baleful cups present, 
With pleasing poisons fraught. 
O let me dwell in life’s low valley, blest 
With the dear nymph I love, true heart felt joy! 
With chosen friends to turn 
The polish’d Attic page ; 
Nor seldom, if nor fortune damps my wings, 
Nor dire disease ; to soar to Pindus’ hill. 
My hours, my soul, devote 
To poesy and God. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 


Sweet constellation, mildly bright, 

In yonder west appear, 
. And lead, O! lead the friendly night, 

That will restore my dear. 

The wish’d return to love secure, 
That must our vows renew, 

And bless, O! bless, a heart so pure, 
A breast so fond, so true. 


How du!! the sun’s meridian blaze, 
To souls like mine, must prove, 
When spotless Cynthia’s silver rays 

So kindly smile on love ! 


Indulgent, see a virgin’s truth, 
Swees star, and haste to bless, 
} “y , £ 
And give these arms the only youth 
They ever-wish d to press. 
—r “. ud 
{ Edinburgh Magazine. 


| 
|| Christopher Jones, a journeyman weaver, who has 

had no education, is a married man, and has a large 
| family of children : 
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The following stanzas are the compositwn of one 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Lock’d are the golden gates of day, 
"Tis thine, O night! the keys to keep ; 
Morpheus, in velvet’s soft array, 
Fas hush’d the busy world to sleep. 


Now fancy waves her magic rod, 
And roving spreads her airy wings ; 
Now flatter’d kings assume the God, 
And dreaming vassals ape their kings. 


The lover, free from hopes and fears, 
In extacy imparts the kiss ; 

The nymph, undone, forgets her tears, 
Exulting in imagin’d bliss. 


Deception all! ‘tis thus through life, 
Our passions grasp at each extreme ; 

Pleasure and pain’s eternal strife, 
Convinces life is all a dream. 


Yet hail! kind sleep, in poppies drest, 
Health's sweetest sister. queen Ol peaces 
In thee distinction sinks to rest 5 


In thee our daily troubles cease. 


Thy willing captives bless thy chain, 
Yet slaves at thy command are tree, 
Poets and princes own thy reigu, 
Aud stand on equa) terins m thee. 


But, like the sons of gay delight, 
When most thy visits sorrow needs, 

Too oft thou tak’st a distant flight, 
And death's eterna! sleep, succeeds. 


Eternal’ No!—his transient reign, 
Like thie, shall revolution see; 

The solemn trump shal! burst bis chain, 
And set whole reals oi captives tree. 


And thee, O night! the muse shal! fail, 
Whose awiul gloom the soul vades; 
Suns in their burning spheres may tail, 
But thou shalt triumph in thy shades, 


Ere order sprang in depths profound, 
Thy universal sway was known; 
Chaos, thy ruder brother, own'd 
The ancient sceptre thine alone. 


O see! obsequious to thy nod, 
Dividing ciouds obedient fly ; 
See the drawn curtains of a gody 
Untold the glories of the sky. 
> 
View the amazing canopy ; 
‘Lhe wide, tae wonderiul expanse ! 
Let each bold infidel agree, 
That God is there, unknown to chance 


There the enchanting volume read, 
Where world, iilumin’d fill the page ; 

Where radiant orbs their Maker plead, 
And in his great behests engage. 


There learned dunces of the schools 
Behold the tanyuage stars can teach ; 


Thetybenenee en Johevabrules, -- 


Beyoud the power of human reach. 
. ~~ ——7> 
Civeekle Magazi ng: 
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TO THE STRANGER. 


O! bless’d be the bark that bore to this shore, 
A subject of Albion's favourite theme : 

And bless‘d was the wave, as it roli’d o’er and o'er, 
By Neptune, the god, in his selected dream. 


O! Lady, forbear, to censure me, here 
Stranger’s alike to Columbia's urn, 

Vil weep with England, and hasten a tear 
To my country—by sea it sure shall return. 


To mingle with heroes, and moisten the spot 
Where thy footsteps have recently trod, 

And tell to thy friends, pure fortune’s thy lot, 
In the shield of Columbus—and that of thy God! 


Farewell to thee Lady, sincere are my views, 
In all { herein impart, 
A child of one parent I ne’er will abuse 
While the blood of my country encircles my heart. 


SOMERS. 
== 


From the Western Review. 
TRANSLATION OF AN ITALIAN ODE. 


The fiag funeral, stern Death, 
Dark-streaming o’er the crowded way, 
The sacred bell’s harsh, iron breath, 
Thy bated victory display. 
We enter. Lowly is the flower 
Wither d in life’s meridian hour. 
Pallid it lies, crush’d by the clasp 
Of that all-powerful arm and adamaniine grasp. 


The pious soul its rapid flight 
To God, its virtue’s guerdon, wings, 
- Beyond the sun, through realms of light 
Peans of gratitude it sings. 
Arches empyreal around, 
With holy harmony resound, 
Till echoed through ethereal deeps 
Of other spheres, afar the heavenly music sweeps. 
Swift to the former pariner of his joy 
Dove-like be flies. In raptures roll 
‘Their moments, while no words alloy 
The still communion of the soul. 
With sympathetic glance they sce 
The mourning orphan family ; 
Nor would their tears of sorrow sleep, 
if spirits of the blest, the seraphim, could weep. 


Sweet friendship'’s balmy duties, paid 
To sorrow, charm the holy pair ; 
And sweet the sigh of the bright maid 
Who loves to iull that sorrow’s care. 
The Almighty source of love they pray 
Their grief’s intemperance to sway, 
And when the fatal signal’s given, 
Wrapped in their saintly white, they may ascend 
to heaven. 


Lo! where Death's chariot enshrouds 
» His victim ; and is toll’d the knell 
To unaffected weeping crowds 
Of a last, sorrowfut farewell, 

Nor happy hope, nor torturing hour 
Resists the awful despot's power. 
Grates-h his portals part, 

Theh : clad t falls heavy on the heart. 


ae 


Ne’ er stopping on » hie journey, 31iteses 
2 Sloae the passions’ suilen roar. 





| J. C. Totten, 9 Bowery ; ; and G. C. Morgan, & Co. 


} transparent as glass, and could assure himself of the 
| total isensibility of-hetir. Muh sexous fluid flawed. 

on. — 

from the wound, as long as it Temained open,-iat Bad: «ah o-ahtom _a4-communications must beaddressed.— 


H filled up slowly by“reans ; oi Pepeearttic Psion of the hing. 


The memory of distant ills 


To his posterity bis name 


| Is but the sigh of tempests o'er, 
} 


Immortal! virtues shall proclaim, 
And shame the vicious with bis bays, 
True as the Poet's soul, unfading as his lays. 








NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1820. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Timothy Blake, No. 166 South-Third-street. 


' 


inst in the ship Martha from Liverpool. He will 
doubtless shortly appear on the New-York boards. 


CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Messrs. Sacer, Earcte, Morse, and Atiey, will 
be given in the Middle Dutch Church, in Nassau-st. 
on Thursday evening next, the 30th inst. in aid of the 
funds of the Young Men's Missionary Society. 
Tickets, 50 cents; to be had at the stores of Messrs. 
A. T. Goodrich, 124 Broadway ; Henry Whyte, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fulton-street ; Thomas A. Ron- 
}alds, 188 Pearl-street, J. A. & W. Geib, 23 Maid- 
| en-Lane; George Long, 71 Pear!-street; W. B. Gil- 
ley, 92 Broadway ; Grant Thorburn, 20 Nassau-st. 





The office of our agent, in Philadelphia, bas been } 
removed to the Columbian Circulating Library of ) 


The celebrated English actor, Mr. Keene, we un- 
derstand arrived here on Thursday evening the 23d 


A Concert of Sacred Music, under the direction of | 


LADIES’ LITER ARY CABIN ‘ET. 
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|; Were formed in it. At length the patient got so wel! 

{| that on the tw enty-seventh day 

could not resist the desire of going to the Medica! 

| School to see the fragments of the rib that had beep 
) taken from him, and im three or four days afterwards 

j| he returned home, and went about his ordina 

i! 





bus $i- 


ness. The success of M. Richerand is the more im 


\ portant, because it will authorize, in other cases, en- 


}} terprizes which, according to received opinions, 


' 
would appear impossible; and we shali be less afraid 
t 


M. Ri- 
cherand even hopes that by opening the pericardium 


i} of penetrating into the interior of the chest. 





| itself, and using proper injectiv ms, We may cure a dis. 
|! ease that das hitherto been always fatal, the dropsy 
{ 2 ° 

ef that cavity. [London Pup 


Murder —On Tuesday, the 17th ult. about three 
miles up the river, two coloured women were brutally 
attacked, and stabbed, by a white man named Dom- 
|brun, One died on Wednesday last, and the other is 
| not expected to live. Dombrun has beea apprebead- 
| ed, and is now safely lodged in jail. 


| From the New-Orleans Gazetie. 
' 
| 
| 
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MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Ly- 
jell, Mr. Isaac Jones, to Miss Georgiana Nichols, al) 
{ of this city. 
| On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr Chase, 
Mr. Raymond Mathews, to Miss Harriet Waterbury, 
| all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Kay- 
| pers, Daniel Macauly, Esq. merchant, of Chiagleston, 
|S. C. to Miss Mary Leacraft Henderson, daughter of 
| the late Capt. John Henderson. 








| Franklin Square. 


PAINTING. 


Young ladies who have commenced learning to 
‘ paint would perhaps derive considerable advantage 
| in colouring engravings after a copy. A gentleman 
has left a considerable number at our office for the 





compensation. 


} 


the patterns may be seen. » 


Grand Surgical Operation —The most surprising 
and honourable operation of surgery is, without any 
contradiction, that lately executed by M. Richerand, 
by taking away a part of the ribs and the pleara.— 
The patient was himself a medical man, and not ig- 
norant of the danger he ran in this operation, but he 
also knew that his disorder was otherwise incurable, 
He was attacked with a cancer on the internal sur- 
face of the ribs, and of the pleura, which continually 
produced fungosities, that had been in vain attempted 
to be expressed by the actual cautery. M. Riche- 
rand was obliged to lay the ribs bare, to saw away 
two to detach them from the pleura, and to cut away 
all the cancerous part of that membrane. As he had 

made the opening, the air rushing into the chest occa- 
sioned the first day great suffering and distressing 
shortness of breath ; the surgeon could touch and sce 
the heart through the pericardium, which was as 


| purpose of being coloured ; he will also allow some || 
Ladies whe may wish the employ- | 
}ment will please call at No. 2 Dey-street, where | 


At Middletown, Conn. Mr. Henry D. A. Ward, of 
Columbia, S. C.to Miss Tracey, daughter of Dr. 
Tracey. 

At Stratford, Conn. Mr. John A Hill, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. to Miss Nicoll, daughter of General M 
Nicoll. 
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DIED, 


On Wednesday morning last, John P. Mumford, 
|| Esq. merchant, of this city, in the 61st year of his age. 
| On Monday morning last, Caroline, youngest 
daughter of Daniel Oakey, Esq. aged two years and 
a half. 

On Sunday morning last, after a short, but severe 
illness, Mr. James Brooks, in the 42d year of his age. 

Same day, Capt. William Morrison, aged 60. 

On Saturday afternoon last, afier a short illness, 
Mrs. Hannah Montgomery, in the 90th year of her 
age. 

At the residence of Wm. Sing, at Singsing, N. Y- 
on the 18th inst. Mrs. Ann Bostwick, aged 85, relict 
of Andrew Bostwick, late Quarter Master General in 
the Revolutionary Army, and daughter of the Hon. 
Wm. Smith, Chief Justice of New-York, under the 
Provincial Government. 

At Matanzas, Cuba, on the 4th of Se pt. last, Ni- 
cholas Bogert, son of the late Nicholas Bogert of 


Beekman, Dutchess County, aged 38 years, 4m ,onths, 
and 11 days. 
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